






















0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


once and discover 
its effectiveness... 


For nearly 30 years this 
Nicotine spray has been 
used on America’s finest 
estates. Safe on the most 
delicate plants ... won’t 
discolor foliage or blooms, 
Its double action kills by 
contact and by fumes. 
Simple to use—complete, 
just dilute with water. 
An efficient, economical 
spray for general garden 
use. Used and recom- 
mended by officers and 
members of the Garden 
Club of America. Sold 

by leading seed, hard- 
ware, and department 
stores. 


FREE If your Seater 
cannot supp 
Wilson’s ind 
Plant Spray, write us 
for descriptive folder 
and prices. 

Andrew Wilson, Inc. 
Dept. E 8 Springfield, N. J. 
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PLANT SPRAY 





True stock of the lovely 


CAMPANULA 
TELHAM BEAUTY 


GROWN FROM DIVISIONS 


The most beautiful form of Cam- 
panula persicifolia with much 
larger flowers and deeper color. 


3 plants — $1.50 
= 2.50 
| ies 5.00 


If to be sent by parcel post add 
sufficient to cover postage. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 














GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 


93. Send for descriptive circular. 
170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. 
Our Catalog names best commercial cut- 
flower varieties, and gives valuable plant- 
ing and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 
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Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
allabout the best Tulips. Daffodils, 


GD DDD CLO COE OOOH EM itvacintns, Crocus, Lilies, Iris. 
| and other bulbs, for Fall planting. 


| FREE This book is free. Write today. 
/ Garden Work for Early August 


| 
| W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
bo ee oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Burpee’s 
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519 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 
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DREER’S 


Royal Exhibition 


PANSIES 


Sow the famous Dreer’s Royal Exhi- 





ee Spring flowers are dormant now and may be transplanted. This 
is particularly true of the Virginia cowslip, Mertensia virginica. 
Combine it with daffodils and tulips. Old established clumps resent | 
moving. | 

Dwarf and bearded irises may be transplanted if the clumps did not 
flower well this season. Use only the strongest new growths. Enrich the gon ’ ‘ . 
soil well with bone meal before replanting. Some persons dig out the pie gee ae ra eee en 
centers of old clumps and replace the soil with fresh compost instead of | es, Ao geo 
lifting an entire clump. and color range. 50c; Special pkt. 

Plant freesia bulbs in deep pans or pots for forcing indoors or in the eae pty = 2g" type ae 
conservatory. In addition to white, there are lavender, rose and yellow | ena A ah ct Te ok 
flowering varieties. The potted bulbs are not to be stored in the cellar tering the chociest Perennial 

‘ ower Seeds for sowing now. 
but should be forced in a cool place. 

Plant the bulbs of Autumn crocuses and colchicums as soon as they are 
available. They will flower in a few weeks. The crocuses are better for 
rock gardens than the colchicums because of their small leaves. | 

The roots of the desert-candle, eremurus, will become dormant during | 
this month, when they may be set out. Place sand under the roots to 
provide drainage. 

Make provision to obtain plants of the bloodroot, bleeding hearts and 
camassias as soon as they are available from the bulb specialists. 

Pot-grown strawberries may be set out this month. Orders shou!d be 
placed early in order to get the plants in good season. Be sure that the 
new strawberry bed is well watered frequently. | 

Gather and burn the diseased leaves from around hollyhock plants to | 
help check hollyhock rust. Start new plants from seed so as to have fresh 
stock next year. 

Black spot and mildew may be much in evidence this month on roses 
unless the plants are well watered from week to week and the foliage 
protected with a fungicidal spray or sulphur dust. Discontinue feeding 
roses for the rest of the season. 

Look for the lace bug, which is a small flying insect with transparent | 
wings, on the undersides of rhododendron, mountain-laurel and azalea 
leaves. Spray with a strong solution of nicotine and soap or even oil | 
diluted to the Summer strength in the proportions recommended by seed | 
stores and spray manufacturers. Lace bugs may be on hardy asters and | 
chrysanthemums. On them try sprays combining rotenone and pyrethrum, 
using a strong solution. 

There will be less cracking of tomatoes and less rotting on the ends of | 
the fruits if there is an even supply of moisture in the ground at all times. 
Accomplish this by regular watering or by keeping the ground well | 
mulched. 

Make plans to prepare the soil for new lawns during this month so 
that they will be ready for seeding in early September. By preparing the 
soil early one crop of weeds can be destroyed. 


HENRY A. DREER 


118 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 





Orchid Growers 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Association of Nurserymen 


| genre from all parts of the country attended the 
59th annual meeting of the American Association of 
Nurserymen held in New York City, the week of July 15. 
The president, Mr. Lester C. Lovett, of Little Silver, N.J., 
was in the chair. 

There was a general feeling of optimism, although the 
belief was expressed that the nursery business will be among 
the last to feel the full effects of recovery. Mayor LaGuardia 
said he was convinced that New York had used more trees 
since January | than any other city in the history of the 
world in a like period. He also said that he intended to put 
a tree in every place in the city where he could stick one. 

Members of the association and their families were taken 
through the Westchester Park System and then‘ to the huge 
printing plant of the Condé Nast Company at Greenwich, 
Conn. This plant is unique because it stands in the midst of 
grounds covering several acres which have been designed for 
landscape effects and attractively planted. Mr. Richardson 
Wright and Mr. Joseph Lane, representing House and Garden, 
received the visitors. 

Later a visit was paid to the plant of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, where the making of a newspaper was wit- 
nessed. A midnight lunch was served through the courtesy 
of Mr. J. W. Johnson, horticultural editor. 

The program also included a visit to Jones’ Beach on Long 
Island, which is without amusement features, but which is 
surrounded by grounds which have been laid out in the form 
of a park, the planting being mostly of native material. 
Perhaps this is the finest example in the country of a beach 
which has been beautified by landscape work. 

Among the speakers at the business session was Mrs. Robert 
C. Wright, chairman of the conservation and roadside com- 
mittee of the Garden Club of America, which is trying to 
preserve and increase native plants and berried shrubs. She 
urged that nurserymen grow more of these materials from 
seeds and cuttings in the hope that 


Lester C. Lovett of Little Silver, N. J., was re-elected president 
and Miles W. Bryant of Princeton, III., vice-president. Donald 
Wyman and C. O. Siebenthaler were elected members of the 
executive committee. 


Gardeners to Meet at Garden City 


A three-day annual convention of the National Association 
of Gardeners will open at Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., 
August 21. Private gardeners from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are expected to attend. The program is 
being arranged by the Western Long Island branch of the 
association, with Mr. Alex Michie as chairman. Speakers will 
be C. A. Larson, commissioner of parks and recreation; Mr. 
Earl Flanseurgh, county agent leader of New York State, and 
Mr. Frederick W. Sparks, president of the association. 

Richardson Wright will preside at the annual dinner, and 
speakers will include Mrs. Samuel Seabury, representing the 
Garden Club of America; Major Gilmore D. Clarke, consult- 
ing landscape architect for the City of New York; Dr. E. C. 
Merrill, director of the New York Botanical Garden; George 
H. Gillies, representing the Horticultural Society of New 
York, and Donald J. Crighton, president of International 
Peace Garden, Inc. In the course of the convention a number 
of important estates on Long Island will be visited. 





Unusual Flower Show at Erie, N. Y. 


An unusual flower show was held by the Erie County 
(N. Y.) Garden Club Federation in the City of Erie. Among 
the features was a penthouse garden having a background 
simulating the skyline of New York, a desert garden and a 
street flower mart. Several old-fashioned gardens attracted 
particular attention. One had an old-time well with a rope- 
drawn oaken bucket, a wooden bench and the housewife’s 
churn and crock set against a rose bush. 

A pioneer garden had no blooms but included many pun- 

gent herbs. A candle burned in the 





their use would be greatly increased. 
She asked for the names and ad- 
dresses of nurserymen already grow- 
ing such material and said she would 
like to have a list of the Christmas 
greens being produced by nursery- 
men. Such information sent to the 
Garden Club of America at 598 | 
Madison Avenue, New York City, | 


by September 4, will be distributed | 
to member garden clubs all over the 
country. 

It was voted to hold the next 
annual convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The mayor of Cincinnati 
presented the invitation in person. 








Dates of the 


1935 Spring Flower Shows 
| New York,N.Y...... March 18 to 23 
Boston, Mass. ....... March 25 to 30 | 
Philadelphia, Penn. . 
Omaha, Nebr. a dans 
St. Louis, Mo. ..... 


Chicago, Ill. ....... 


. March 25 to 30 | 
..March 30 to April 7 
.. March 30 to April 7 


..Not yet announced 


window of the log home. There was 
a bird sanctuary and large exhibits 
set up by the school children were 
included. 

Entrance to the show was through 
antique iron gates brought from 
i Venice by Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Behrend. Mrs. Behrend also set up a 
Mexican booth with a background 
of oleander, which was typical of 
the country. 

The arrangements for the show 
were under the direction of Mr. 
Ralph Wyatt, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts State College at Am- 
osu herst, Mass. 
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Treemen to Meet in Pennsylvania 


Arborists, plant pathologists, entomologists, horticultur- 
ists, and foresters will meet at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on August 30 and 31 for the tenth National Shade Tree 
Conference. Mr. R. M. Weakley of Warren, Pa., is chairman 
of the local committee in charge of the conference this year. 
Many timely subjects, including the elm diseases and particu- 
larly the Dutch elm disease, will be presented by experts. 
Arrangements have been made for a demonstration of equip- 
ment in connection with the commercial exhibits, and educa- 
tional displays of insects and diseases. All persons interested 
are invited to attend the speaking program which starts at 
10:30 a.m. on the first day. 

Other organizations are planning to meet at the time of the 
conference. On August 29 the National Association of Arbor- 
ists will meet at 2 p.m. and the American Society of Arborists 
at 8 p.m. The Tree Experts Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania and Western New York is also planning to meet. 


Gardens in Newport to Be Opened 


The Civic League of Newport with the co-operation of the 
Newport Garden Association is holding open garden days for 
the tenth season, the proceeds of which will be used for civic 
work among the women and girls of Newport and the towns 
of the county. Maps of Newport may be obtained from the 
Newport Chamber of Commerce and the Bureau of Informa- 
tion at the Two Mile Corner. Civic League members will 
receive visitors and act as guides. A nominal admission is 
charged. 

The gardens that are to be opened for the remainder of the 
season are as follows: 

August 7 Mr.and Mrs. Van Beuren, Gray Craig, Paradise Avenue 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles D. Easton, Anned Bach, Price’s Neck 
Col. and Mrs. Samuel N. Nicholson, Marymont, Green End 

Avenue 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, Winter Cottage, Harrison 

Avenue 
Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Hammersmith Farm, Harrison 

Avenue 
Mrs. Nicholas Brown, Harbour Court, Halidon Hill 
Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Pen Craig, Harrison Avenue 
Miss Brayton, Corey's Lane, off West Main Road 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Duncan, Bonniecrest, Harrison Avenue 
Miss Rosa Anne Grosvenor, Wyndham, Beacon Hill Road 


August 14 


August 21 


August 28 


September 4 


The Late George Leiper Farnum 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is deeply grieved 
to learn of the death of Mr. George L. Farnum of “The 
Acres,’’ Media, Pa., in Baltimore on July 14, following an 
illness of about six months. He was 64 years of age. 

Mr. Farnum was best known in the horticultural world for 
his great interest in dahlias and was a recognized authority on 
this flower. He had a very unusual collection of dahlias in his 
garden at Media and had made several trips abroad to obtain 
novelties. He had also introduced some of his own seedlings. 

Mr. Farnum had been a member of the executive council 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society since 1929 and 
was always keenly interested in all of the activities of the 
society. The most valuable gift ever received by the society's 
library was a complete set of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine 
presented by him. He was also active in the exhibitions of the 
society and at the time of his death was chairman of its 
exhibition committee. He was vice-president of the American 
Dahlia Society, member-at-large of the Garden Club of 
America, and an honorary member of the Four Counties 
Garden Club of Philadelphia. 


Flower Show in Holland Planned 

Once every ten years a great International Spring Flower 
Show is held in Holland. The Spring of 1935 will be the 
time for the next show. The place will be the beautiful park 
in Heemstede, near Haarlem. Mr. John T. Scheepers of New 
York is Chairman of the Executive Committee for the United 
States. Mr. Scheepers has suggested a plan for special trips to 
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be made to Holland to see this show. He feels that garden 
club members, horticulturists and others will be interested to 
attend. Special ships will-sail on April 10 and May 1. 


Propagating Roses by Wood Cuttings 

How to propagate roses by soft and hard wood cuttings is 
fully explained in a new publication just made available at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. Other methods 
of plant propagation and their use in multiplying fruit trees, 
roses, evergreens, and other ornamentals are also set forth in 
this pamphlet which may be obtained upon request to the 
experiment station. 

Many plants form roots readily on immature wood in mid- 
Summer and such cuttings are called “‘softwood,’’ ‘‘green- 
wood,”’ or “immature” cuttings’ as contrasted with “‘hard- 
wood” or ‘dormant’ cuttings that are made from dormant 
wood in mid-Winter. Ornamentals that propagate readily 
from softwood cuttings include abelia, azalea, crape-myrtle, 
deutzia, forsythia, lilac, hydrangea, snowberry, weigela, and 
others. This method is especially useful for propagating roses, 
and full directions are given for the selection of the wood, the 
making of the cuttings, their handling to insure the forma- 
tion of good roots, and the subsequent treatment of the 
plants. 

Similar information is given for making hardwood cut- 
tings for the propagation of roses and other plants. In addi- 
tion to roses, plants particularly suited to propagation by 
hardwood cuttings include willows, poplars, deutzia, honey- 
suckle, mock orange, privet, and spirza, among the orna- 
mentals, and currants and grapes among the fruits. 


New York Gardeners Have a “Vacation” 

The Garden Club Workers of Western New York State 
held in July what they called a ‘‘vacation”’ at Skaneateles, N. Y. 
It was so successful that it is likely to become an annual event. 
There was a constructive program, including talks on gardens, 
flower shows, the arrangement of flowers and garden club 
activities. Study was pleasantly combined with vacation 
pleasures. 

The following officers were elected: President, James H. 
Draper, Jr., Elmira; first vice-president, Mrs. George Gridley, 
Skaneateles; second vice-president, Mrs. Zur W. Craine, Nor- 
wich; corresponding secretary, Miss Beatrice Anthony, Bing- 
hamton; recording secretary, Mrs. Paul Fernald, Binghamton: 
treasurer, Mrs. James Persse, Syracuse. 

The aims of the Garden Club Workers are to promote the 
art of gardening, to aid in conserving the natural flora, to foster 
interest among junior gardeners, to encourage the beautifying 
of America, to further contacts among garden club groups and 
to co-operate in the standardization of judging at flower shows. 


School of Horticulture at Ambler, Pa. 

Over 30 garden clubs are co-operating with the School of 
Horticulture in having a “‘harvest home’’ on September 22 at 
Ambler, Pa. An elaborate program has been planned. Features 
of the day will include a lecture on flower arrangement by 
Miss Anne Wertsner, a flower show, a vegetable show, and a 
sale of house plants, perennials and garden books endorsed by 
the school. Entries may be made in the various events by 
individuals or by club teams. The school will be glad to send 
detailed information to any one interested. Mrs. Jay V. Hare 
is chairman. 


A Garden Center in Youngstown, Ohio 

A garden center has been established at Youngstown, Ohio, 
by the Garden Forum, representing 28 garden clubs with 3,000 
members. Ihe new Center has been developed under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Dan Pyle. It is opened from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
each day. The Center contains books, magazines and thou- 
sands of clippings for the benefit of persons interested in 
gardening or the beautification of their homes. 
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Bulbs are used effectively in the terraced ower borders on the estate of Paul §. Cravath, Locust Valley, N. » 
Isabella Pendleton was the landscape architect. 
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GARDENING WITH HARDY BULBS 


The possibilities of continuous 
bloom with bulbous plants alone 


NE might plant an entire garden to bulbs with the 
assurance of having continuous bloom throughout the 
season. This is a novel idea and one which only the 

most adventurous minded gardener will adopt, but the fact is 
that bulbs can be used much more freely than most amateurs 


realize. Aside from the foliage effects, which may be provided 
with a background of shrubs and the introduction of a few 
foliage plants in the border, bulb gardens are surprisingly 
self-sufficient. 

With the melting of snow, crocuses, snowdrops and other 
small bulbs introduce the season. They are most safely planted 
under shrubs or in the rock garden or naturalized in the lawn 
or the wild garden out of reach of the searching prongs of the 
garden cultivator. Here they will increase and multiply from 
year to year. The bulb parade continues down through the 
Summer months, when lilies are at their height. Not all lilies, 
to be sure, endure from year to year and the amateur must 
expect some of the temperamental varieties to run out occa- 
sionally. For instance, the gold-banded lily of Japan, Lilium 
auratum, may bear immense blooms one year and wholly 
disappear the next. Even the regal lily is not entirely fool 
proof, severe frosts early in the Spring often stunting the 
plants. In localities where this frequently happens, deep plant- 
ing is advisable, even to the depth of 12 inches. Other lilies, 
however, seem to grow and multiply in spite of all conditions. 

Probably there would be less trouble with lilies if amateurs 
realized that the lily bulb is very perishable and should not 
be allowed to dry out in the air like tulips and daffodils. Lily 
bulbs should be given as much consideration as living plants 
and always be kept packed in some fibrous material. It will 
be well to plant the bulbs quickly upon arrival. Incidentally, 
this warning also holds good for the Winter aconite, Eranthis 
hyemalis. 





It goes without saying, of course, that the Madonna lily 
should be planted as early in the Fall as the bulbs can be 
obtained. Unlike other lilies, it needs to be planted only two 
or three inches deep, for the roots come from the base instead 
of from along the stem. In wet soils it will be well to put a 
layer of sand under each bulb and plant it on its side. Thus, 
healthy lilies are more likely to result, and spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture in the Spring will be very helpful. 

It is the nature of daffodils to begin to develop their new 
root systems early in the Fall. Thus early planting is advis- 
able with these bulbs. On the other hand, tulips should be set 
out in late Autumn to keep them from making too much top 
growth in advance of Winter. 

Because of their flowering habits the meadow-saffron or 
colchicum and the Autumn-flowering crocuses need to be 
planted in late Summer or early Autumn before the flower 
buds appear. Amateurs should also make a special effort to 
obtain their supplies of the crown imperial, Fritillaria im- 
perialis, and the desert-candle or eremurus early in the season 
because these bulbs benefit by early Fall planting. Whereas a 
few kinds of bulbs can be planted in the Spring, most of them 
must be Fall planted and this is especially true with the Hall's 
amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera. 

With the popularizing of the rock garden in America a new 
branch of bulb gardening has been made possible. Many bulbs 
find the rock garden ideally suited to them. This is especially 
true of the species tulips, which require a dry, sunny location 
for their best development. The list of species that are avail- 
able in this country is lengthening every year. Because of their 
dwarf character other bulbs naturally fit into the rock garden 
as, for instance, both the Spring and Autumn crocuses, squills, 
grape hyacinths and so on. 

Nearly everyone has the desire to naturalize bulbs on his 
grounds. There is an indescribable appeal in drifts of crocuses 
or daffodils as they dance in the Spring sunlight. The expense 
of naturalizing bulbs is not great for most firms now offer 
them for the purpose at low prices. 
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HARDY BULBS FROM FROST TO FROST 


Early Spring 



































Common Name Botanical Name Colors Height Remarks 

Glory-of-the-snow Chionodoxa lucilie blue and white 6 inches Fine for mass planting in border or rock garden. Sun or half 
shade. Undisturbed it self-sows freely. 

Crocus Crocus biflorus white 4 inches Naturalize in the grass or plant under trees and shrubs in clumps. 

C. susianus gold Fine for rock gardens. 
as C. tomasinianus lavender 
Crocus Dutch varieties white, blue, yellow, 8 inches Characterized by large funnel-shaped flowers. Naturalize in 
(C. vernus) lilac-striped masses or plant in clumps in the border. 
Snowdrop Galanthus elwes: white 6 inches G. elwesi is the larger species. Plant in quantity under trees, 
G. nivalis shrubs, in lawn or rock garden. Do not disturb. 

Netted iris Iris reticulata blue 1 foot Very early fragrant iris for rock garden or border. Give it 
drainage. Forces easily indoors. 

Siberian squill Scilla sibirica blue 6 inches Edge flower beds or borders. Fine for naturalizing or rock 
garden. Half shade or sun. 

Common Winter Eranthis hyemalis yellow 8 inches Plant bulbs as soon as received. Buttercup-like blossoms. Will 

aconite thrive under trees. Good for rock garden. 
Spring 
Snowflake Leucojum vernum white 6-12 ins. Fragrant bell-shaped flowers with narcissus-like foliage. A 
vee pretty border plant. Set out the bulbs early in the Fall. 
Crown imperial Feitillaria imperialis red, orange, yellow 2-4 feet Flowers have disagreeable odor. Plant in good soil and in sun. 


An old-fashioned garden flower. 





Guinea-hen flower 


Fritillaria meleagris 


white, reddish-brown, | 2 inches 
grayish-purple 


This bulb is called Mission Bells in California. Foliage incon- 
spicuous. Excellent in rock garden in rather dry sandy loam. 










































































Daffodil species Narcissus bulbocodium white, yellow 8 inches Delightful miniature daffodils. The first two need moisture and 
N. cyclamimius do well at the foot of rock garden whereas N. triandrus likes 
N. triandrus % hybrids partial shade and drainage. 
Trumpet daffodil Narcissus pseudo- yellow, white 12-18ins. The popular daffodil of our gardens which is available in 
narcissus hundreds of varieties. 
Poets narcissus Narcissus poeticus white 12-15 ins. The most popular kind for naturalizing in the grass or near 
water. 
Grape hyacinth Muscari botryoides blue, white 9 inches Thrives in grass and under shrubs. It increases quickly and is 
excellent in the rock garden. Use ordinary soil. 
Tulips Tulipa varieties red, yellow, 14 inches The early single and double tulips are particularly brilliant and 
white, etc. easy to grow. Plant them in formal beds or in the borders. 
Tulip species Tulipa clusiana red and white 8-14 ins. The species tulips, of which many are now available, are most 
T. eichlert crimson appropriate for the rock garden where they find ideal conditions 
T. greigt orange-scarlet that do not exist in the border. 
rae T. kaufmanniena, etc. white and yellow 
Tulips Tulipa varieties various 1-2 feet The greatest variety of delicate or brilliant Spring colors is to 
be found in the tulips, especially the May-flowering, Darwin, 
and Breeder varieties. 
Dutch hyacinth Hyacinthus orientalis white, pink, rose, 8-18 ins. The sweetly fragrant hyacinths with large trusses of blooms are 
varieties blue, yellow, etc. adapted to bedding purposes or to planting in combination with 
other Spring bulbs. 
Dogtooth violet Erythronium species yellow 6 inches Dainty lily-like blossoms with mottled leaves in some species 
oe that like a shady spot in the rock garden or when naturalized. 
Lily-of-the-valley Convallaria mayjalis white 8 inches A favorite plant to grow in masses under trees or in shady spots 
7 in the garden for its fragrant flowers. 
Quamash Camassta esculenta blue 1-2 feet Western American bulbs that are related to squills. Fine in the 
C. letchtlin border or naturalized. 
Spanish squill Scilla hispanica blue, white, pink 12-18 ins. The largest of the scillas. Valuable in wild garden, even growing 
under conifer trees. 
Summer 
Desert-candle Eremucus himalaicus white 1-10 feet Not strictly bulbs but heavily rooted perennials having impres- 
E. bungei yellow sive flower spikes, E. bungei being dwarf, E. himalaicus medium 
E. robustus peach height, and E. robustus very tall. The flowers come on long 
: dense spikes. Give them a sheltered location and sandy loam. 
Lilies Lilium tenuifolium scarlet various No other bulb contributes so much color to the Summer garden 
L. candidum white as the lily in its scores of varieties. Dwarf kinds like L. tenut- 
L. regale white and wine folium fit the rock garden. Gain formal effects with L. candi- 
L. elegans orange-red dum. Most lilies grow well with perennials, shrubs and some 
L. tigrinum orange naturalize well. 
L. hanson reddish-orange 
L. auratum white and gold 
L. superbum reddish-orange 
- L. henryi, etc. salmon-orange 
Hall’s amaryllis Lycorts squamigera rosy-red 1-3 feet The attractive Spring foliage dies down to give way to large 
stalks of lily-like flowers in mid-Summer. A hardy bulb to 
plant 4 inches deep in good soil. A border subject. 
Early Autumn 
Speciosum lilies Lilium spectosum pink and white 2-4 feet One of the best Japanese lilies for the border. The variety 
magnificum has larger flowers on 4-foot stems. 
Formosa lily Lilium philippinense white 2-3 feet A new graceful lily with fragrant white flowers shaded reddish 
formosanum eee brown outside. Flowers quickly from seed. 
Autumn-flowering Crocus sativus purple-lilac 6-8 inches Easily grown species which do not flower until Autumn. At- 
crocuses C. zonatus rose-lilac _ tractive in clumps in the border or rock garden. 
Meadow-saff ron Colchicum autumnale purple 4 inches Has clusters of crocus-like flowers. Plant in clumps. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER } 
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OST articles and books dealing with lilies say that the 
Madonna lily, Lilium candidum, should be planted in 
August. If this advice were followed, it would mean using 
only American grown bulbs, for the bulbs imported from the 
north of France seldom reach this country before September |. 
The Madonna lily bulbs now being grown in this country 
are high in quality and of course, Americans are being urged 
to encourage home industries. Nevertheless, there are many 
gardeners who insist upon having bulbs from the north of 
France, inasmuch as these bulbs have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the best bulbs grown. 

Perhaps, too much stress has been laid upon the necessity of 
planting these lilies early. Mr. William N. Craig of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., one of the best lily growers in the East, tells 
me he has perfect success when the bulbs are not planted until 
late September or early October. Of course, he does not advo- 
cate waiting until a late date, and it is true that the Madonna 
lily needs to make a certain amount of growth—a long thin 
stem above the bulb as soon as it has been planted. If bulbs in 
the home garden are to be moved about no doubt that work 
should be done in August or early September. As a matter of 
fact, this lily does not need frequent division. 

Advice usually given to place the bulbs only three inches 
under ground is good advice, regardless of the month when 
the planting is being done. This is one of the very few lilies 
requiring shallow planting. It prefers a sunny location. 

For a long time the Nankeen lily, L. testaceum, was too 
expensive to buy freely. Now, however, prices have been 
reduced and there is no reason why this lily should not be 
used in gardens everywhere. I mention it because it is one 
other well-known lily that should be planted early in the 
season and only three inches under ground. The fact that it 
requires this treatment is readily understood when one learns 
that the Madonna lily was one of its parents. The Nankeen 
lily is very lovely and well worth growing. It is stout- 
stemmed, which is one of its good points. Private gardeners 
are finding that it is a particularly good lily to force for late 
Spring flower shows. 





Pool in the Victorian garden at the Chicago Century of Progress planted by 
the park district of Oak Park 


F I am not mistaken, the first lily show to be held in the 

United States was staged several years ago on the Island of 
Vashon, in the State of Washington. This was eight years 
ago. The Vashon Lily Association has continued these shows 
each subsequent year. This year’s show was held June 23-24 
and according to Stephen J. Harmeling, who has achieved 
notable success in growing hybrid lilies, the show was un- 
commonly interesting. There were visitors from many dif- 
ferent states, among them being Dr. David Griffith of the 
Department of Agriculture. Altogether 40 species of lilies, 
together with many hybrids and varieties, were on exhibition. 

The fact that conspicuous success in the hybridizing of 
lilies has now been accomplished is particularly interesting 
because of the fact that the late Luther Burbank tried for 
nearly 40 years to break up the lily genus, but succeeded in 
getting only one new kind and a poor one at that. 


OR the Centennial Exposition held in Philadelphia in 

1876 foreign governments brought over many new plants 
not generally known to the gardening profession of this 
country. Among them were many of the so-called bedding 
plants. In fact, this exposition marked the beginning of the 
bedding plant era. Again in 1893, when the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition held sway in Chicago, many new plants 
came to us with the exhibits from foreign countries. The same 
thing was true of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition held in 
St. Louis in 1904. 

We come now to the Century of Progress, with the second 
season under way, on the shores of Lake Michigan. I did not 
see the horticultural exhibition which is a part of this great 
spectacle, last year, but I was told by my friends that it was 
purely a commercial project and did not represent the profes- 
sion in creditable manner. This year the project was taken 
over by the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists and is being operated by the flower show 
committe of this organization under the able management of 
Mr. George Asmus, its chairman. 

The building housing the indoor displays is graceful and 
colorful. In this hall are staged all the seasonable cut flowers. 
Around the fountain in the center one finds each week a 
beautiful display of either flowering or 
foliage plants. | happened to see the hall 
filled with 10,000 gorgeous peonies. At one 
end of the building are two large refrigera- 
tors where flower arrangements can be kept 
in ideal condition for several days. They 
are large enough so that an entire dinner 
party decoration may be shown. | found 
of greatest interest the dioramas, which are 
arranged around the outside of this mag- 
nificent exhibition hall. These dioramas 
were staged under the direction of Mr. John 
Servas, who was assisted by Professor 
Edgardo Simone and a number of well- 
known landscape architects. They depict a 
Chinese moon garden, a Japanese garden, 
an Italian lake scene, a jungie, ‘Loch Lo- 
mond,’ scenic Italy, a Persian garden, a 
snow scene, a mountain stream, a Swiss 
mountain scene, and the Nile. 

I was much taken with the Victorian 
garden, planned and planted by the park 
district of Oak Park, Ill. I was glad to 
note that my old friend August Koch of 
the park department was taking a promi- 
nent part in this horticultural fairyland. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1933-34 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1932 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1934 competition. Year Books to be entered tn this 
competition must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


WAYS OF USING YELLOW ALYSSUM 


To Alyssum saxatile compactum or yellow alyssum is a 
perennial with more uses than is commonly realized. At a 
time when the earth is emerging from the dun hue of early 
Spring, it may be seen here and there through the garden as 
a gleaming yellow mass, well meriting its common name, 
“Basket of Gold.’’ As a ground cover for yellow and white 
tulips or deep violet ones it is good. In a mixed border it is 
too violently yellow to mingle well, but this year I found 
exactly the place best suited to its brilliancy. My garden lies 
below a 150-foot hillside and planting must be striking in 
effect to contrast with the great expanse of green grass and 
trees. 

Here, then, fully 300 feet from the house, where a trifling 
rise needed accenting, I planted a low spreading cherry tree, a 
kind which had been brought from the Caucasus Mountains to 
the Arnold Arboretum to be tested. I was fortunate enough 
to obtain a few of these truly delightful trees, the spreading 
habit of which makes them look like an open umbrella. This 
became the central point of my planting. The slight rise of 
the ground was further accentuated by loosely piled stones 
surmounted by dwarf evergreens, Juniperus pfitzeriana and 
Retinospora plumosa. Beneath them seed of Alyssum saxatile 
compactum was sown, as it does not transplant easily. The 
next year many small plants showed heads of yellow flowers 
but not until this season has it been the observed of all 
observers. 

The plants have grown large and, loosely spreading, have 
covered the ground beneath the evergreens with a yellow as 
intense as sunlight. The black-green of Juniperus pfitzeriana 
of course intensifies the gold and for lustrous, glowing, gleam- 
ing brilliancy nothing could surpass it. 

A rocky pool might well be planted with Arabis alpina, 
Alyssum saxatile compactum or citrinum, and dwarf pumila 
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irises in deep purple. As all bloom early, a later planting plan 
would be in order but petunias, or any low-growing annual, 
would combine well with the gray-green foliage of either of 
these attractive ground covers. Seed should be sown at once, 
thus permitting the young plants to attain strength for early 
blooming next Spring. 
—Georgia Douglas Clarke. 

Waukegan, III. 


COLORED PEBBLES IN GARDENS 


OLORED pebbles may become an important factor in 
gardens if the examples set at the flower shows are given 
serious thought. At the Spring show in Boston, a garden 
staged by a garden club had walks paved entirely with white 
pebbles. In the exhibits of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, white pebbles have been used freely. Colored pebbles, 
however, are coming into the scheme of things. Solid beds of 
corn-yellow pebbles were an important part of the garden 
design at the outdoor show held in May in Rockefeller Center 
in New York City. 

Architects and artists have now illustrated the fact that 
colored pebbles have a definite use in penthouse and city 
gardens. Their colors may be skillfully combined to harmon- 
ize with other architectural features and the plants themselves. 
A variety of color schemes in city gardens can be had because 
often potted plants are employed and they are changed 
throughout the season as the blooms go by. It is no longer 
necessary to use the common gray pebbles because there are to 
be had white marble chips and also colored chips in Belgium 
black, red verona, yellow verona, emerald green, oak-leaf 
green, jet black, mother of pearl and green glass. 

Naturally, these rich colors have already been used in pent- 
house gardens to form conventional designs. The pebbles are 
kept in place in the beds with steel or wood curbings. Where 
potted plants are used, color schemes are possible by making 
borders of the pebbles upon which the pots rest. When de- 
signing a place for sitting purposes or walks, the pebbles are 
best set in cement. It is not advisable to use pebbles loose in 
walks for they are uncomfortable under foot. 

It is easy to believe that many novel uses for the colored 
pebbles will be conceived by gardeners in the years to come. 


COLORING OF ORIENTAL POPPIES 


E indigo blue-black markings or blotches in Oriental 
poppy blooms are not, as I have always thought, an 
inherited trait. (They are dyed in the petals by contact with 
the tassel-like stamens that are bottled up tight previous to 
the expanding of the flower. One might say that the Oriental 
poppy ‘‘paints its own face.’’ I have grown this flower for 50 
years. It is strange that I have observed the fact a little late 
in life. This peculiarity of the poppy is invisible and yet it 
can be readily seen on the first expanding of the bloom. One 
may note that there is a surplus of pollen in many of the 
flowers and that the black marking is sometimes imperfect. 
This imperfection, however, does not detract from what is 
perhaps the most regal and effective plant in our Springtime 
perennial borders. 
—Ernest Adshead, Sr. 
Auburn, Mass. 


BAGS FOR PROTECTING GRAPES 


‘ the June 15 issue of Horticulture it was suggested that 
when bagging grapes one tear a small hole in the lower 
corner of the bag for drainage. I have bagged grapes success- 
fully for a number of years. Always, I try to close the bag as 
tightly as possible. There is then no trouble from rain getting 
in and the insects are kept out. 
—-Miss Sarah B. Leeds. 

Mount Holly, N. J. 





WORTHWHILE PLANTS 


IN THE 


MID-SUMMER GARDEN 


variations of greens one finds in Spring and early Summer 

foliage should settle down into the restful, soothing hues of 
deep green maturity. It is against this background that some 
less showy plants really count, on the basis that one flower 
against the background of Summer foliage is more effective 
that a hundred flowers in the time of roses. 

The early Summer picture will have included the compara- 
tively new race of astilbes which came from George Arends of 
Ronsdorf, Germany, and which generally carry his name as 
Arendsi varieties. From palest pink, through, in the newer 
shades like Gertrude Brix and Bonn, to a deep color which 
is not at all of the objectionable magenta hue, the varieties 
run. These astilbes prefer shade, but do not resent full sun. 
The finished panicles turn to a not disagreeable green. 

I do not see as often as I ought to, the high yellow, rounded 
corymbs of Achillea filipendulina on its five-foot straight 
stems, which carry the signature foliage of the genus. Lasting 
for many weeks, this bright thing counts. 

There may be some one who will want to try to do del- 
phiniums near the achillea, and that will not hurt. Sometime 
some one will ‘‘invent’’ a disease-proof strain of delphiniums, 
so that we can have some assurance of success when we hope- 
fully plant after observing the enormous spikes which our 
neighbor grows. 

The daylily procession begins in early June, and increases 
in splendor throughout the hot days of July, running on 
clear into September in many varieties and in successive crops. 
At Breeze Hill Lilium regale gave way to a superb row of 
daylilies, in which are some extraordinarily beautiful newer 
varieties, like Cinnabar, Mikado, and other variations from 
the flava and fulva types. 

The right variety of Monarda didyma, one that gives a 
flirt of bright scarlet in a shaded place, sets up an important 
Summer accent. In these same shaded corners the funkias we 
now call hosta come along in mature beauty. 

The shrubbery need not be entirely blank in Summer. 
Sorbaria arborea provides lovely soft white plumes, which 
wave for weeks. A good white form of Althea rosea is pleas- 
ing, because it can be maintained at almost any height one 
wants it. It is a fortunate garden in which can be seen the 
July show of the dwarf horsechestnut, A¢sculus parviflora. 

At Breeze Hill a fine plant of Magnolia glauca keeps punc- 
tuating the Summer days with its extremely sweet-scented 
flowers. This year, just to show me that I do not know a 
thing about hardiness, and after the destruction of many of 
my cherished pillars and arches of hardy climbing roses, 
M. grandiflora has actually bloomed, and bloomed beauti- 
fully! Each new flower, in its chalice of bright green leaves, 
is the day’s event, and the daintiness of the following seed 
structure is almost as good. 

The most effective of all these Summer things is the some- 
what underestimated American hydrangea, which has been 
rather fancifully named ‘‘Hills of Snow,” and which is really 
Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora. Able to endure full sun, 
it is much happier in half shade and will bloom beautifully 
with little or no sun to reach it. In my experience it has been 


probably is one of Nature’s beneficent provisions that the 





T he immense white blossom sprays and the unusual foliage of 
Sorbaria arborea are attractive in mid-Summer. 


entirely hardy and most adaptable, because it can be treated as 
a herbaceous item, blooming promptly from this season's 
shoots, or can be stretched upward by carrying over some of 
the older canes. Thus it can be managed to be high or low 
and to have a few immense cymes or many small ones, which, 
as they fade to an almost neutral green, are entirely free from 
the disagreeable quality of my pet abomination, hydrangea 
Peegee. 

But, after all, I do not have to do without roses during the 
Summer. With sufficient coddling and spraying, there will 
always be some hybrid teas. Coming without that bother, and 
taking care of themselves in the shrubbery, where they belong, 
plants of Gruss an Teplitz, Birdie Blye, Joyous Cavalier, 
F. J. Grootendorst and others easily selected keep alive the 
rose idea and rose enjoyment all Summer. Of course, in the 
Fall the hybrid tea roses will be getting better and better until 
frost shuts off the performance. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PLANTS UNEXPECTEDLY HARDY 


i Sir—The following plants of somewhat doubtful 
hardiness withstood a temperature of 19 degrees below 
zero without damage in my garden last Winter: Iris giganti- 
ceerulea, I. fulva, Eremurus bungei, montbretia, Hyacinthus 
candicans, Begoma evansiana, Convolvulus mauritanicus, 
Opuntia opuntia. 

The iris grew near a spring-fed stream, which may account 
in part for its coming through so well. It and all the others 
except the begonia and cactus had a light covering of leaves. 
They had no protection whatever. 

—John F. Ruckman. 
Doylestown, Pa. 








THE GEOGRAPHICAL JUNIPERS 


Good qualities and faults of trees 
and shrubs making up a large family 


T would seem that those who were responsible for pinning 
popular names on junipers must have been geographically 
minded, for no less than a dozen kinds are named for one 


country or another. The common juniper, Juniperus com- 
munis, has nearly a world-wide distribution, being found 
over the greater part of North America and also in Europe 
and northeastern Asia. A particular form, however, with a 
columnar habit of growth, was alloted to Sweden and has a 
botanical name, J. communis suecica. 

The Swedish juniper is popular in landscape plantings, 
because its upright form and bluish green foliage provides an 
interesting contrast in a foundation planting or evergreen 
border. Its distinguishing characteristic is the tendency of the 
branchlets to nod. By this mark it can be distinguished from 
the Irish juniper, J. communts hibernica, the branchlets of 
which are upright. More than that, the foliage of the Irish 
variety is dark green and the plants are less spreading. These 
characteristics may not be very evident in the nursery, how- 
ever, because in order to preserve the compact growth that is 
so much desired in these upright forms, the plants are fre- 
quently sheared to make them branch nearer the trunk. These 
two varieties have the tendency to pull apart under the weight 
of snow and ice and, therefore, should not be planted under 
the eaves. The Irish juniper does not come from Ireland, but 
is named for its resemblance to the Irish yew. 

One more representative of the common juniper is the 
Polish variety, J. communis cracovia, which also has a col- 
umnar form but is rather loose growing with grayish foliage. 

The spiny Greek juniper, J. excelsa stricta, is a variety 
frequently seen in foundation plantings. The young plants 
take the form of a broad-based cone and are attractive with 


ARS See 
The Swedish Juniper 


The Irish Juniper 


their gray or bluish green foliage. Although some junipers 
may be planted in the shade this one needs a sunny location 
and it should not be crowded in the least by other plants if 
it is to be kept in a healthy condition with foliage growing 
down to the base of the plant. 

As might be expected, the Orient is well represented in the 
conclave of junipers. There is, to begin with, the Chinese 
juniper, J. chinensis, which in maturity becomes a tree. This 
tendency can be easily prevented, however, by annual prun- 
ing. In home ground plantings the variety J. chinensis colum- 
natis is perhaps more often used because its growth is more 
compact, the tree being narrow and architectural when used as 
an accent particularly in formal designs. 

In Japan the national identity is lost in a nomenclature 
tangle. The catalogues list that country’s juniper as J. japon- 
ica. The botanists contend, however, that to be correct the 
name should be J. chinensis japonica. How the Japanese feel 
about this is unknown and in fact the source of the variety 
itself was probably recorded vaguely in some botanical work 
generations ago. At any rate the Japanese juniper is entirely 
distinct, being a low-growing shrubby evergreen, well adapted 
to foundation planting or even for use in a large rock garden. 
It is a slow-growing variety that does well in a sunny place 
where there is plenty of drainage. 

This brief list by no means includes all of the geographical 
junipers. Among popular names to be found in the books are 
the Bermuda red cedar, the California juniper, the Formosa 
juniper and the Syrian juniper, but to the average amateur 
they are museum pieces, the sources of which are very obscure. 

Of more local interest is the Colorade juniper, J. scopulo- 
rum, a hardy tree-like variety that is occasionally used in 
garden planting. A much more important one, however, with 
a local geographical name, is the Bar Harbor juniper, a variety 
of the common creeping juniper, J. horizontalis. It is much 





A Chinese Juniper 
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—BRAND'S— 


prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
BRAND’S PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 

In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticulture So- 
ciety (best new peony). 

In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows.) 


OWN -ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the old “immortals’”’ 
and all the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Introducing a New 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


MARY J. MILLER 


NE of the latest varieties produced 
by Dr. J. H. Neeley, America’s 
foremost poppy hybridizer, con- 

sidered by him and critical judges as 
one of his best varieties and named in 
honor of his mother. 


Mary J. Miller is a large flower of an 
interesting shade of geranium pink. 
Strong, tall grower and an early, pro- 
lific bloomer. Price, field grown 

ee ccsec ie ceeecett $25 


We will be glad to tell you more about 
this fine poppy, as well as about others of 
Dr. Neeley’s fine varieties of which we 
are the exclusive introducers. Ask for our 
little booklet, ‘‘Along the Garden Path,” 
describing many poppies and 250 of the 
finest peonies as well. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


BOX 54 VAN WERT, OHIO 











CLEMATIS 
Special Thursday Sales 


In order to encourage the wider use of the 
small and medium flowering species of 
Clematis, SPECIAL SALES WILL BE 
HELD EVERY THURSDAY DURING 
THE SUMMER, from 9 A.M, to 5 P.M., on 
a cash and carry basis only, at half or quar- 
ter the usual prices. No mail orders ac- 
cepted ; no catalogues available; a few large- 
flowering hybrids included. 


Several thousand potted plants, ready to 
plant out at any time, from Colonel Spin- 
garn’s well-known collection, including OC. 
alpina, C. aethusifolia lJatisecta, O. cam- 
panifiora, ©. columbiana, C. crispa, O. 
Douglasii, C. eriophora, C. glauca akebioi- 
des, ©. heraclifolia, C. ligusticifolia, C. 
orientalis, C. montana rubens, C. montana 
Wilsonii, C. pseudoflammula, C. Simsii, C. 
Scottii, OC. tangutica, C. tangutica obtusius- 
cula, C. texensis (or coccinea), CO. trout- 
beckiana, C. veitchiana, C. viticella rubra, 
etc., at 25, 50, and 75 cents each. 

Our nursery is half way between Amenia, 
N. Y., and Sharon, Conn., ninety miles 
north of New York City. 


TROUTBECK NURSERY 
AMENIA NEW YORK 





Beatrice Floral Gardens 
Cordially 


you are invited to visit our gardens where 
Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus are 
grown. We also feature annuals, perennials, 
flowering shrubs, roses, evergreens, lilies 
and many novelties. 


SHARON, MASS. 
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superior even to the creeping juniper and in itself is a fine 
ground cover spreading quickly to make a flat carpet of gray- 
green foliage over the ground. The Bar Harbor variety is 
distinct, taking on a slaty metallic purple color in late Fall. 
It is perfectly hardy and might be used as a rock garden plant. 
The creeping juniper or its Bar Harbor variety will do ex- 
ceedingly’ well in sandy or rocky soil. 

There is no use in dodging the fact that some of the best 
junipers are not on the map, figuratively speaking. There is 
the Pfitzer juniper, for instance, which is one of the best 
either for part shade or sun. It makes a large spreading plant 
up to six feet in height when mature but in its juvenile state 
it fits in nicely with a foundation planting or as a specimen 
evergreen. Occasionally the weight of snow will break the 
spreading branches but otherwise it is without fault. 

The Sargent juniper, J. chinensis sargenti, from northern 
Japan, is likewise an excellent variety for general planting. 
Its habit is mat-like and spreading, the stems rarely growing 
over two feet high. It is remarkably fine for covering embank- 
ments and other locations where a rapid-growing creeping 
plant is needed. A single plant will spread over an area 12 
feet in diameter. 

While on the subject of low-growing varieties special em- 
phasis should be placed on the Waukegan juniper, J. hori- 
zontalis douglast, which is a distinct prostrate variety having 
steel-blue needles that take on a purple tone in Winter that 
makes a choice rock garden specimen. The Tamarix Savin 
juniper, J. sabina tamariscifolia, is another low, spreading 
variety with close growing dark green foliage which makes an 
attractive plant. Some persons will find, however, that the 
plants may become disfigured by the juniper blight. 

The common red cedar, J. virginiana, is frequently planted 
in spite of its tendency to harbor the spider mite, a tiny insect 
that causes the needles to drop. In place of the common species 
the variety cannarti can be recommended for its more compact 
growth and freedom from pests. 

















For AUGUST PLantine 


MONG the bulbs best 
planted in August are 





the lovely Virginia Bluebells 
or Mertensia virginica. De- 
lightfully carefree as regards 
soil conditions, but preferring 
fairly dry partial shade—it is 
an ideal plant for naturaliz- 
ing along with Snow Tril- 
lium, Uvularia, Phlox divari- 
cata and other Wild Flowers. 





Mertensia 
Price, 50c for 3; $1.25 per 12; $8.00 per 100; 


$60.00 per 1000 for large roots 
Other Wild Flowers to plant 
from August first on are Dutch- 
Breeches, 


man’s Squirrelcorn, 


Springbeauty and Trilliums. 


Our new price list for Fall 1934 
is ready. If you haven’t received 
your copy, write for it now. 


The Aiken Nurseries 
Box G 


Putney, Vermont 





Dutchman’s Breeches 
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THE BARTLETT WAY 


is the scientific and 


economical way. 


Whether your TREES increase 
or decrease in value as the 
years go by depends primar- 
ily on the care they receive. 


For there are always forces 
working against them—and 
over a period of time, under- 
nourishment, droughts, disease, 
sleet, high winds and electrical 
storms are bound to take their 


toll. 


The economical way to safe- 
gvard your investment is to 
follow a Scientifically Planned 
Program of inspection and pres- 
And here Bartlett 
offers you undeniable advan- 


ervation. 


tages for Bartlett Dendricians, 
in every step of control and 
treatment, are guided by the 
entomologists, plant physiolo- 
gists and plant pathologists 
of the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories—famed for their 
contributions to the science of 
Tree Health and Sanitation. 


A Bartlett Associate will in- 
spect and diagnose the con- 
dition of your trees without 
charge or obligation. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia (CYNWYD), 
Orange, N J.; Westbury, N. Y.; 
Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.,; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Providence, R.|.; 


Penna.; 


Danbury, Conn.; 
Boston, Mass.; 
Richmond, Va.; 
Manchester,Mass.; NewHaven,Conn.; 
Ellsworth, Me.; 


Wilmington, Del. 
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TULIPA CLUSIANA 


and other rare 


WILD TULIPS 


LUSIANA, or candy stick tulip, 

is one of the interesting wild ones. 
In color it reminds one of our boyhood 
Christmas tree candy canes. Its color 
and perky, sassy way of growing, sets 
it off from all others. 


Send for our bulb book, making sure TULIPA CLUSIANA 
you don’t miss any of the worth while or Candy Stick 
new things in all sort of bulbs. It is 

. Per 12 $ .95 
arranged to short-cut buying. Bulbs are Per 100 7.00 
reasonably priced, to make paying easy. or . 

















28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
AMERICA'S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 








For Better Lawns and 


Gardens, this year 
AND Next 


Florida Humus, applied now, will benefit your lawn and gardens this Fall 
and all next year, because the improvement in your soil will be both imme- 
diate and lasting. Florida Humus absorbs and holds moisture, prevents 
packing, promotes rapid bacterial action, and supplies natural organic 
nitrogen. Entirely free of weed seeds and waste material. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Dredged from under-water deposits centuries old—then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. For booklet, write any address below: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA 





New York Office: New England Representative: 
15 Broad Street Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 
New England 85 State Street 


BRECKS 





Distributors: Boston, Mass. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


to place your order for Fall plantings so that you will not be dis- 
appointed when planting time comes. 

GERMAN and JAPANESE IRIS in the MOST BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. 

PEONIES that embrace the WORLD’S CHOICEST ORIGINA- 
TIONS and at very reasonable prices. 

EVERGREENS in a choice assortment well adapted to withstand 
our rugged NEW ENGLAND WINTERS. AZALEAS — RHODO- 
DENDRONS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES and SHRUBS. 

Many varieties potted PERENNIALS now in bloom. 

Prices lower than for years. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








THE WEEDS HAVE GROWN — 
Now they will SEED themselves! 


Act quickly, if you would save your lawn from another season of contamination. Dust it over 
with the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS, a pound to each hundred square feet, and 
watch the weeds wither and die. The grass will become thicker, greener, more luxuriant than 
ever. One application will accomplish more than a month's hard labor digging out the pests. 


ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS is new. Ask your seed or hardware dealer for it. If he 
hasn't it in stock yet, send us $1.00 for a 3-Ib. can, postpaid, or better, $3.75 for a 25-lb. bag 
F.O.B. Simple directions with each. 


ADCO, CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers also of the famous ‘“ADCO,"’ which turns farm and garden rubbish into rich organic 
manure without animals. Send for “‘Artificial Manure and How to Make It,’’ FREE. 














HANDLING LILY SEEDLINGS 


E comments of George L. Slate in the May 1 issue of 
Horticulture indicate the necessity for special treatment of 
seedling lily bulbs. In their natural habitats, few lilies are 
subjected to such extreme conditions as they must endure in 
the northern United States. 


They can endure such variations in temperature, however, 
when the bulbs are buried deeply enough to protect them 
from unfavorable conditions. This is particularly true of 
seedlings, even of species which are reliably hardy in the 
North. 

It has been my practice to cover all beds of lily seedlings 
with a half-and-half mixture of leaf mold and sand to a 
depth of from four to six inches. Applied in October or 
November, this provides a covering ample to carry them 
through the most severe Winter. Using this treatment, I have 
carried through sub-zero weather such tender subjects as 
Lilium sulphureum and L. centifolium. This deep covering 
seems especially beneficial to L. regale, which is frequently 
killed by early frosts, even though it has previously survived 
most adverse conditions. The deep planting delays growth 
about two weeks, enough to miss the damaging frosts. Inci- 
dentally, planting L. regale 12 inches deep when mature has 
made possible its successful culture where it had previously 
been killed out in the Spring. 

The best way to cover the seedling bulbs is to plant them 
in raised beds made of two by eight inch lumber. These 
frames are placed over a well-drained spot in light shade, and 
partially filled with three inches of leaf soil. By Fall this seed 
bed will have settled an inch or more, leaving plenty of room 
for adding the sand and leaf mold covering. No additional 
covering is necessary as a rule, although in unusually wet 
seasons, or with choice varieties, it will pay to cover the 


| entire bed with tar paper to exclude excessive moisture. 


—R. M. Carleton. 


Chicago, III. 


THE LOW POPPY-MALLOW 


HE mallow family is sensitive to extreme cold, and most 

of the perennial species from Europe and Asia are not per- 
manent unless renewed frequently from seed. This Spring, 
when nearly the whole mallow family was found no longer 
living in this collection, it was a pleasant surprise to discover 
Callirhoe involucrata as thrifty as ever. It is native to the dry 
sunny plains of our country from Minnesota to Texas, and 
asks only a sunny dry spot to flourish and even renew itself 
from seed. 

The root, in a few years, becomes of the size and character 
of a parsnip, to be moved in early May only, but best trans- 
planted as a seedling. The stems are flat on the ground, often 
three feet long by Autumn, branched and quite woody. It 
makes pleasant patches on a sand flat or to hang down a 
sunny wall. In the border it becomes lost and smothered by 
the taller vegetation. The palmate leaves are not large, and 
often skeleton divided. From the angle of each leaf appears a 
purple mallow flower, well in view, beginning near the root 
in early June and following the growth until stopped by 
frost. It is like a small melon vine bearing over-size red- 
purple mallow flowers, and the seeds are the ‘‘cheeses’’ of 
malva or hollyhock. 

It is easily grown from seed, and surely hardy. For Summer 
rock gardens of much sun and little water it is a gem, al- 
though the color is a dark magenta. It might be called a kind 
of wild geranium, flattened by being walked on. There are 
other species, but only C. triangulata, the leaves a slender 
triangle, is on trial here, and the flowers are smaller and not 
as showy. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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TAXUS 


(Japanese Yew) 





Fine specimens 


also large sizes of 
Arborvitae, Spruces, Pines 


Suitable for immediate effect 


Reduced prices for August 


EDWARD W. BREED 


Four Ponds Nursery 
Clinton Mass. 


The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 











Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 














Ks 
recognized 
RS the best 
IMPORTED GRA 
DEAT MOSS 
TORE MULL! 


always |. Leand_ 
this brand 


speci{ y | 
ATKINS & DURBROW. Inc. 














177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 











Pink and Red $4.00 
BEARDEDIRIS sed 


PAID 
Twenty varieties, all different, 
unlabeled, my selection. These 
varieties originally sold for a 
total price of more than $200. 
Now $3.00, postpaid. 
Order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, BAYSIDE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


_ 











IRISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties | 
are growing | 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD CONN. 


| 
LANDSCAPE IRIS | | 


$3.00 per 100, F.O.B. Bluffton 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, Gay Hussar, 
Pioneer, Murillo, Duke of York, Sonata, 
Alpenglow, Cheyenne, Geo. J. Tribolet, 
Dream, Fra. Angelica. 
upon request. 

THE LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 Market Street Bluffton, Ind, 





Catalogue sent 











HORTICULTURE 


SATISFACTORY USE OF CREOSOTE 


EAR Sir—The Roving Gardener's experience with creo- 

sote (Horticulture, June 1) is so diametrically opposed 

to mine that I wish to submit the data on which I based my 
note published in Horticulture on April 15, 1934. 

I. Garden benches, chairs and tables of cypress, creosoted 
in April, 1933, and exposed to sun and air immediately, were 
in constant use by the end of May, 1933—and no one’s 
clothes were injured. Not only were they usable but two 
benches proved so “‘thirsty’’ that in July I gave the seats a 
second coat and stood them aside on the grass for a fortnight, 
after which they were used all Summer. 

II. a. A long line of post-and-rail fence bounding a hay 
field has had its posts replaced from time to time with chestnut 
posts creosoted to eight to ten inches above the ground. They 
have been reset whenever needed, consequently when the vege- 
tation was in every stage from dormant to full Summer 
luxuriance. We have never seen any burning of plants grow- 
ing against the creosoted portions and they are as quickly 
covered with poison ivy and honeysuckle as the rest. Tarred 
posts always remain bare. 

b. A new cypress cover of a concrete cistern was creosoted 
last Summer. It is shaded by a large apple tree and a great 
Hugonis rose and such plants as various grasses, chick weed, 
violets, sweet cicely grow rankly about and are constantly 
getting so thick and tall that they overlap the top and sprawl 
against the sides. These plants have never shown any trace of 
burning. 

c. The timber portions of a pergola built in March, 1933, 
received two coats of creosote, in early April and in June of 
that year. che wood is yellow pine and cypress. Moon-flowers 
were planted for a quick vine and when they reached the roof 
timbers and showed a disposition to continue upward indefi- 
nitely they were tied to the lattice in a number of places. They 
bloomed until cut down by frost in October and showed no 
trace of burning. 

d. A bridge (yellow pine and cypress) was built over a 
small shady stream in April, 1934, creosoted as built. A 
woodland planting was extended about it and has flourished, 
and especially Osmunda cinnamomea has grown so luxuri- 
antly that some of the fronds are now resting on the planks of 
the bridge. 

e. Several years ago I had a new coldframe built of cypress 
and the carpenter creosoted it before it left his shop to be put 
together and set in the ground (consequently from an entirely 
different lot of creosote). The turf around it is in constant 
need of cutting away from the outer sides and is never injured 
by contact with the creosoted wood. 

The above data, from my own observation and experience, 
suggest the larger question: Has the name ‘‘Creosote’’ as used 
in the trade a definite connotation? What I use was bought 
some years ago in a country-town store regularly supplying 
farmers, as ‘creosote for treating fence-posts.’’ I do not know 
who manufactured it. 


—Amelia S. Calvert. 
Cheyney, Pa. 
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LARGER BASKETS ON WHEELS 


Strong — Durable — Roomy — Easy to Handle 
Rubber Tired Wheels 
Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Size inside of basket 28 inches high, 14 inches square 
Packed in Oartons 
$5.00 NATURAL Finish — $5.50 STAINED (Any Color) 
$3.50 NATURAL Finish — $4.00 a (Any Color) 
F.0.B. Peterborough, N. 


— 
. 
— 
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-— 
-— 
- 
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Peterborough Garden Baskets 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


AMY M. GRANT, ~<a N. H. 
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Don't 
and flowers... use 


“dope” your lawns 


UXURA- 


THE SEASON - UC 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 


NG PLANT FOOD 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








Plant 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
This Month 


Duke of Teck, Light scarlet 
Joyce, Old Rose color 
Mrs. Perry, Salmon-pink 
Olympia, Double flame-color 
Orange Queen, A lovely orange 
shade 
All the above 25 cents 
8 alike for 60 cents 

MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 


DepT. H BARRE, VT. 
New England's Coldest Nursery 

















FLOWER TABLES 
To Use Beside Your Garden Chair 


Stands 18 inches high 
with 8 inch top and hes 
spiked base to stick into 
ground. Painted green 
with brightly colored tops 
resembling flowers made 
in a variety of styles. 
Price $1.75 postpaid, 


T. ST. J. PORCHER 
7708 NAVAJO STREET 
CHESTNUT HILL, PHILA.. PA. 
Table illustrated is Style No. 


10 Yellow Daisy top. Write 
for descriptions of other styles. 

















NECTAR CUPS 


The original humming bird feeding stations. 
Nectar Cups are flower-like tubes of stained 
glass. Each cup is fitted with a bronze wire 
clip which makes it easy to attach to plant, 
stake or vine. Simply fill the cups with sugar 
and water, place them about your porch or 
garden and they will attract the Rubythroats 
to your home throughout the summer. 

Price, postpaid, 25c each or 5 for $1.00 
Manufactured by 
CHARLES 8S. KEIRSTEAD 
Dealer in 
Bird Houses and Feeding Stations 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 


LATER'S 





Fresh seed from 80 finest prize-winning 

Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 per pkt. 

Plants for Fall or Spring del. $5 and $10 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv.  S. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVEN FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 


Member: American and British Delph. Societies 








GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Until August 31, 1935 we are offer- 
ing the Gardeners’ Chronicle at the 
special rate of 13 months for $2.00 
or 6 months for $1.00. Try it! Get 
acquainted with America’s finest 
garden monthly. You will like the 
practical, useful sort of info:-mation 
that you will find in it. The August 
issue contains an exclusive release 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture’s 
report on control of the Japanese 
Beetle larvae. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's largest and most popular 
ladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
rom July 15 to October 1st and are located 
on U. 8S. Route 1, the main highway to 
Portsmouth, N. H., seven miles from New- 
buryport, Mass. 
Write for New Fall List 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
GROTON AND BOSTON, MASS. 
Courses in Landscape Architecture including Horti- 
culture and Garden Design. Spring and Fall Terms 
in Groton. Winter Term in Boston. John Parker, 
Director, Groton, Mass. New lower tuition fees. 
Fall term starts September 24 
Write for Catalogue 

















Established 40 Years 
ae Pulv. Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
im” Puly. Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibe. 
Pulv. Bone Meal $2.25 100 Ibs. 
None Better—None More Bulk 


Lawn and Field Seeds 
Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsa! Street Philadelphia 


Garden Digest 


Coarclen |) is the only magazine that 
SSE UME condenses and reviews 
= the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul- 
fy ietins. You receive Garden 
i” Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
iw” 36 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for adime, or three 3c stamps. 
‘mw \ddress: GARDEN DIGEST, 
515 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 
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) 
‘DOG-O-WAY 
5 A REPELLENT 

) Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
‘ -reens and other plants. 

) NON-POISONOUS 

, Send 35c for large sifter top can 

M 3 cans $1.00—-postage prepaid 

y P. W. RHOADES 

, SOUTH SUDBURY MASS. 
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HORTICULTURE 
SHRUBS TESTED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HIS is a report on three of the newer shrubs in the collec- 

tion of the arboretum of the Barnes Foundation in 
Merion, Pa., containing more than a thousand species and 
varieties. Philadelphus splendens was in bloom for more than 
four weeks in June with an abundance of lovely white blos- 
soms showing many stages of development from single to 
double flowers. The flowers of this shrub are unusually large 
and showy, and compare in color and texture with the best 
in this fine group of plants. It is a better plant in general 
appearance than the better known and more widely distrib- 
uted P. virginal and appears to be more valuable for general 
border or mass planting. 

Diervilla praecox var. Fleur de Mai, received from the 
Arnold Arboretum, is a handsome shrub with a fine arching 
habit of growth. This Spring it produced a profusion of 
showy blossoms clear rose in color. It was the first of the 
group to bloom and made an attractive display. It is doubtful 
whether any other species or variety surpasses this form in 
color or floral abundance. Unfortunately it does not appear to 
be available for purchase, but it is a valuable addition to early 
flowering shrubs. 

Lonicera maximowtczi var. sachalinensts is a compact shrub 
with deep green handsome foliage, somewhat leathery in tex- 
ture. The plant has a distinct “‘character.’’ The color of the 
flowers is rather startling as seen against the fresh young 
foliage. It is a deep, clear red with an overtone of purple. 
Blooming early in the season, it is strikingly interesting as 
seen among other plants. It should find a real place as a speci- 
men and in the shrub border when it becomes available. 

—Frank A. Schrepfer. 
Merion, Pa. 


THE CARPENTERIA IN CALIFORNIA 


HE beauty of a shrub or plant depends very much upon 

whether it is rightly placed. I have found this true in the 
case of the carpenteria. It is generally planted in full sun in a 
warm position. By accident I planted one where it was shaded 
the larger part of the day and I have never seen it so beautiful 
elsewhere as it is now on a sheltered slope which gets sun in 
early morning and again late in the afternoon, but has heavy 
shade at other times. 

Many will not know what the carpenteria is like. It belongs 
to the saxifrage family as does its distant cousin the mock 
orange. It is an evergreen with dark green glossy foliage and 
its leaves are ovate lanceolate in outline. The flowers are borne 
either singly or in cluster of as many as three and are carried 
above the foliage. They are like fine Cherokee roses and are 
pure white and filled with golden stamens. 

I do not know just how hardy the plant is but it grows 
well toward the 4,000-foot limit in central California, and 
did not suffer in the least in the Winter a year ago, and that 
was the coldest in California on record. I would expect it to 
be hardy at Washington with a likelihood that a favored 
situation in southern Pennsylvania would not be too cold. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED 


HARDY PLANTS: Diener’s Delphiniums— 
“Dreams of Beauty,” Choice Canterbury 
Bells, Blue Alpinus Hardy Asters, Super- 
Giant Pansies, Double Red Painted Daisies, 
New Korean Ohrysanthemums, Hybrid 
Columbines, Gerbera—African Daisy seed- 
lings, Dwarf Sedums and Spiderweb Ohick- 
ens. 25 plants $1.25, 50 $2.00 prepaid. Any 
eg Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, 








FOR SALE — “Old Fashioned Perennial 
Gardens” in Madison, Connecticut, owing 
to death. Business operated successfully 28 
years. Greenhouses and acreage. Oactus 
specialists. Liberal terms. Inspection in- 
vited. Mrs. Frank Josifko. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES: Plant Them Now! 
Double Olympia Oriental Poppies, Fresh 
seed 25c pkt., Large blooming size roots 
5 $1.00 postpaid. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover. N. J. 





CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES, 
Gloucester, Mass. Choice Perenn‘al and 
Rock Plants. Quality Stock at lewest prices. 
Price List on request. Open Sunday all day 


BULBS 
DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. 
Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, 
Oregon. 








BULBS: 94 varieties, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Iris, Hyacinths, Gladiolus, Price list on 
request. D. J. Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 


BULBS 
EARLEHAM HYBRID MONTBRETIAS: 
2 each His Majesty, Queen Alexandra, 
Queen of Spain, $1.00. Fair Oaks Bulb 
Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 




















Ask your Seedsman for 


Vea sen 
Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Go, 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 




















AT LAST and for the FIRST TIME we 
offer the SENSATION STRAIN of RUST 
PROOF SNAPDRAGONS—the SUPPLY 
is LIMITED — packet of approx. 500 
SEEDS 50c—-orders filled in sequence of 
receipt — INSURE NEXT SEASON’S 
GARDEN BY ORDERING NOW—ALSO 
and for THE FIRST TIME the double 
sweet scented SCARLET GLEAM nastur- 
tium — originator’s stock —— dozen seeds 
25c—-3 dozen 50c—-ALSO GLORIOUS 
GLEAM HYBRIDS 1% doz. seeds 25¢ 
4 doz. 50c; and improved originator’s 
stock of GOLDEN GLEAM 35c an ounce, 
approximately 250 seeds. ENJOY in pots 
INDOORS and OUTDOORS IN SEA- 
SON—DON’T DELAY—ORDER NOW 
TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 


PACIFIC SEED CO. 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 115. 





MINIATURE CACTUS GARDENS 75c; 
Rare, everblooming cactus 50c; Six assorted 
Nightblooming Cereus $1.50; Six rare suc- 
culents $1; Live Horned Toad 50c prepaid. 
Texas Cactus and Novelty Co., Cisco, Texas. 


IRIS 


DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. White, yellow, blue, lavender. Fair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 


POSITIONS WANTED 











Greenhouse assistant, age 36, single, de- 
pendable, thoroughly experienced gardener 
inside and outside, desires position, private 
or commercial. For further details address 

. Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 





Gardener-caretaker wants position on pri- 
vate estate. Capable, energetic and fully 
experienced growing vegetables and flowers 
both outside and under glass. 33 years, 
married, three children. Over eight years 
with present employer. Address W. H., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





College graduate, B.Sc. degree in agricul 
ture, trained in ornamental horticulture, 
floriculture and landscape architecture, de- 
sires position in any phase of this work. 
Also a good business training. Capable, am- 
bitious and willing,: with experience with 
one of New York’s largest flower shops. 
Age 23, single, Protestant, of American 
lineage and good appearance. Address M. F. 
J., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





c 


Landscape architect, college graduate, 15 
years’ design, construction and mainte: 
nance experience. Seeking position as estate 
superintendent. Opportunity for owner 
planning to develop new areas. Address 
F. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman desires position in landscape 
work, nursery, estate, greenhouse or flower 
shop. University and horticultural school 
graduate. Majored in plant diseases. Ex 
perience in planning, planting and care of 
gardens, also in work with nursery concern. 
References. Address R. S., Care of ‘‘Horti- 
culture.”” Boston. Mass. 





Gardener, general man, married. Have had 
charge of first class private estate past 10 
years. Highly recommended by late owner 
Driver’s license. Address H. E. M., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, student, who has had prac 
tical working experience with flowers, 
shrubs, desires care of gardens and prop- 
erty for summer months. Address M. A. C. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





